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nor characteristic. Microscopic lesions of the brain and meninges
consist of areas of leucocytic infiltration and degeneration of nerve
cells.
Intracytoplasmic inclusion bodies can be demonstrated in some
of the ganglion cells of the hippocampus major.
Immunity. Recovery from an attack of Borna disease confers
temporary immunity. A brain tissue vaccine prepared from rabbits
has been of some value in immunizing horses. Such immunity may
last for 6 months to 1 year.
Diagnosis. Accurate diagnosis of Borna disease depends upon
the isolation of the virus by rabbit or guinea pig inoculation and
differentiation from other viruses. The demonstration of intracyto-
plasmic inclusion bodies from the brain tissue is of value.
Avian Encephalomyelitis Virus or Epidemic Tremor Virus
Proposed Name. Erro gallinae.
Disease Produced. Avian encephalomyelitis, epidemic tremor.
Host Affected. Chicken. Experimentally turkey poults, duck-
lings, and young pigeons are susceptible.
History and Distribution. Avian encephalomyelitis was first
observed in the New England states in 1930 by Jones who later
described the disease and the virus causing it, in 1932. Since this
first occurrence, the disease has spread and has been diagnosed
in many states. The disease has also been reported in Australia.
Properties of the Virus. The elementary bodies of Avian en-
cephalomyelitis virus are 20 to 30 mpi in size and will pass Berke-
feld V and N as well as Seitz filters.
The virus survives for at least 88 days in 50 per cent glycerin
and for 68 days in lyophilized material.
No relationship between the avian and equine encephalomye-
litis viruses has been shown.
Cultivation. Avian encephalomyelitis virus can be cultivated in
tissue cultures composed of minced whole embryo tissue and
chicken serum. Newly-hatched chicks are uniformly susceptible
to the virus by intracerebral inoculation, whereas chicken embryos
are infected irregularly by the usual technics of inoculation. This
fact has been pointed out by Olitsky as a striking reversal of the
general rule, since many viruses will grow readily in the develop-
ing embryo, but will not affect the newly-hatched chick or adult
bird.
Transmission. The mechanism of transmission of avian en-
cephalomyelitis is not definitely known. Transmission by contact
with infected birds has been thought to be of importance by some
investigators, but is discounted by others. Van Roekel, also Jung-
herr and Minard suggest that the virus is egg-borne. The virus was